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Contributors and Articles 
Oklahoma 


Iwo ARTICLES in this issue feature Oklahoma, host state 
to the 38th annual meeting of the Governors’ Confer 
ence to be held May 26-29 at Oklahoma City. Grant 
Foreman, Director of Historical Research, the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and author of a History of Oklahoma 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1942) and The Last Trek 
of the Indians (University of Chicago Press, 1946) has 
recounted old times in the Oklahoma and Indian Terri 
tories (page 127) and describes Oklahoma's growth to 
statehood in 1907. The article, “Oklahoma Today,” 
(page 133) outlines the achievements of present day Ok 
lahoma and summarizes major facts about the cultural 
and material resources of the state. 

Near the geographical center of the United States, 
Oklahoma is larger in territory than any state east of 
the Mississippi. Through a short thirty-nine years ol 
statehood it has grown from a frontier community to a 
commonwealth of modern cities, scientifically managed 
farms, progressive industries, and extensive cultural, edu- 
cational, and recreational resources. The history of Ok 
lahoma exemplifies its motto Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor 
Conquers All Things) . 


Natural Resources 


Nor onty did World War II reveal serious deficiencies 
in America’s natural wealth, but its heavy inroads upon 
mineral wealth and soil, forest and water resources di 
minished materially the existing wealth of the nation. 
“What is needed,” declares Secretary of the Interior J. A 
Krug (page 135), “is a complete and comprehensive in 
ventory of the nation’s natural resources, and such stock 
taking has now actually been started by the Department 
of the Interior.” Problems of conservation will occupy a 
high place on the agenda of the 38th annual meeting of 
the Governors. The development and strengthening of 
wise and consistent federal-state policies and programs 
in this area will be major tasks of government in the 
years just ahead. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES—1945-1946 
Revised-Reorganized-Expanded 


$500 per copy 


SUPPLY RAPIDLY DIMINISHING 
ORDER NOW WHILE COPIES ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


The Veteran and Job Training 


FoR THE greater number of the 11,000,000 veterans who 
have already returned home the most important prob 
lem is finding the right job. Congress has provided edu. 
cational and job training assistance to veterans through 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. Each state has set up an agency t 
assist veterans to find suitable employment and in this 
issue General Omar N. Bradley, (page 137) describes 
the work of the Veterans’ Administration in the federal. 
state program of veterans’ job training. General Bradley 
will discuss this and other aspects of veterans’ affairs 
at the Oklahoma City meeting of the Governors in May 


Housing 


NINE STEPS to overcome the housing shortage are out 
lined in this issue (page 139) by Wilson W. Wyatt, Na 
tional Housing Expediter. Urging the necessity for close 
federal-state and local cooperation, he declares that the 
magnitude of the problem is too great to be met by 
“building as usual, government as usual, or business as 
usual.” By helping to build homes for veterans he be 
lieves that the states “will be taking the first step toward 
decent, moderately priced housing for all as well as 
realizing . . . plans for statewide, long range basic devel 
opment.” 


Staff Members Return to Council 


READERS OF State Government will be glad to learn that 
Stewart G. Wilson and Herbert L.. Wiltsee have rejoined 
the staff of the Council of State Governments after sev 
eral years’ service in the armed forces. Stewart Wilson, 
now on inactive duty as Lieutenant Commander in th 
U.S. Naval Reserve, entered the Navy, December, 1942 
Herbert Wiltsee entered the Army on November 4o, 1943 


On the Cover 


OKLAHOMA in 189g and in 1g46. Photographs cour 
tesy Grant Foreman and the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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THE 38TH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


WILL BE HELD MAY 26 To 29 
AT 
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HE HistoRY of Oklahoma is unique when 
tested by the pattern of every other state of 
the Union. The genesis of this history is 
found in the removal of the Indians from other 
sections of the country to what for years was re- 
garded as a dumping ground for these aborigines. 
As the settlements of the white men grew in the 
East, the demand for the removal of the Indians 
therefrom increased in volume. This urge was given 
expression by Presidents Monroe and Jackson, and 
under the administration of the latter, Congress, in 
1830, enacted the so-called “Indian Removal Bill.” 
Under the provisions of this bill the Five Civilized 
Tribes, the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and Seminoles, were removed from the Gulf 
states to the present Oklahoma, some with half- 
hearted acquiescence in the face of menace and 
threats, but most of them yielding only to military 
force. 
By the terms of treaties made often under duress, 
the Indians exchanged their tribal domain, their 
homes, farms, orchards, and other possessions in 
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the East for areas that now comprise the state of 
Oklahoma. Here, after long and weary journeys 
and months of suffering, they began life anew in 
a strange environment. They busied themselves 
seeking food and shelter, opening up little farms 
usually on timbered bottom-lands, cutting logs and 
erecting cabins and barns convenient to springs or 
other available water supply. 

Under the influence of the whites, and guided 
somewhat by their example, several of the Five 
Civilized Tribes had established constitutional gov- 
ernments to take the place of the former primitive 
rule of tribal chiefs. The Cherokees adopted a 
constitution and code of laws as early as 1827, while 
still living in Georgia. In 1839, after their removal 
to the present Oklahoma and the reunion of the 
two factions of the tribe which had been divided 
by dissensions fomented by the treaty of removal, 
the Cherokees adopted a new constitution pro- 
viding for three branches of government under 
which they lived as long as tribal government con- 
tinued. 
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Sequoyah shrine, stone structure housing the log home built 
by Sequoyah 


The removal of the Five Civilized Tribes under 
Jackson’s Removal Bill had hardly begun when the 
authorities in Washington recognized the necessity 
for some kind of local government for the country 
about to be occupied by the immigrants. Under 
authority of Congress, therefore, Jackson in 1832 
appointed a commission of three, headed by Gov- 
ernor Montfort Stokes of North Carolina, which 
was required to establish itself in the new Indian 
country, regulate the location of the immigrating 
Indians, and recommend a form of government for 
them. After two years of study of the situation, the 
Commission on February 10, 1834, made an in- 
teresting report, with recommendations for legis- 
lation. Their most important recommendation was, 
that for the purpose of enforcing the laws of the 
United States, the Indian country should be organ- 
ized into an Indian Territory with a local capital. 


Three Bills Were Result of Recommendation 


As a result of the recommendation by the Com- 
mission, three important bills were introduced in 
Congress by Horace Everett for the House com- 
mittee on Indian affairs. First, a bill to regulate 
trade and intercourse with the tribes; and second, 
a bill “for the establishment of the Western Terri- 
tory and for the protection of the immigrant and 
other Indian tribes therein.” These two bills were 
enacted into law on June 30, 1834; the first estab- 
lished the area west of the Mississippi River, ex- 
cept Missouri, Louisiana, and Arkansas Territory, 
as the “Indian Country.” Conditions were pre- 
scribed under which persons could enter for trap- 
ping and trading with the Indians; it prohibited 
the introduction of liquor, the operation of dis- 
tilleries, and other specific acts, and vested the 
Indian superintendents and agents with essential 
authority. For the purposes of the act, substantially 
the area that is now Oklahoma was annexed to 
Arkansas Territory for jurisdictional purposes, and 


the remainder of the western country, to Missouri, 
In 1844 this act was amended so as to vest all juris. 
diction over the Indian Territory in the courts of 
the state of Arkansas in place of the former Arkan. 
sas Territory. The second bill merely dealt with 
the matter of departmental jurisdiction over the 
Indians. 

With early Oklahoma as a focus of interest, 
efforts had been considered and spasmodically pro. 
moted for many years to establish an Indian state 
west of the Mississippi River. In the third bill 
offered by Mr. Everett's committee, backed by the 
study and findings of the Stokes Commission, a 
well-considered effort was made to present the mat. 
ter in a final and convincing form and secure its 
adoption by Congress. The bill provided for in. 
corporating into what should be known as the 
“Western Territory” the domain bounded on the 
east by the territory of Arkansas and the state of 
Missouri; on the north by the Missouri and Platte 
rivers, and on the west and south by the Spanish 
Domain. 

This area was to be guaranteed to the Indians 
and their descendants forever. The tribes were to 
be organized into a federation authorized to send 
a delegate to Congress. A governor, to be selected 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, was 
to have prescribed executive powers and to be ex. 
officio superintendent of Indian affairs for the Ter- 
ritory. The Indians were to set up their own gov- 
ernment, to be called a “General Council.” 

This bill met with much opposition in the House 
of Representatives. Its passage was prevented by 
the difficulty of reconciling what the lawmakers 
thought was good for the Indians with the con- 
ception the Indians themselves had on the subject, 
and the bill was destined to reappear and be the 
cause of endless debate through succeeding con- 
gresses. It and amendments to the measure were 
introduced at intervals and considered in_ both 
houses. Later a bill on the same subject passed the 
Senate but was defeated in the House. 

Until statehood was achieved in Oklahoma, there 
was no phase of our history of such baffling and 
continuing concern as the necessity and conception 
of government of this Indian country. Congress did 
not know what to do with the situation, which was 
constantly changing because of accretions of Indian 
immigrants from the East. Finally, after vain efforts 
to agree on needed legislation covering the subject, 
the matter was allowed to stand over until after 
the Civil War. 


Civil War and the Indians 

In spite of the lack of an over-all government 
and substantive laws, the Indians continued to 
progress in their domestic affairs. They opened up 
their little farms, established their tribal govern 
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ments, and were in a fair way to achieve peaceful 
lives in this strange country, when the Civil War 
burst upon them with its devastating effects. The 
Indian immigrants endeavored to remain neutral, 
though they were in the main a slave-holding peo- 
ple. John Ross, Cherokee chief, and a man of 
great influence, took the lead in the effort to keep 
the Indians out of the conflict in which few of them 
had any stake; but in spite of his efforts, the whites 
in adjoining Arkansas and some of their half-breed 
members were successful in committing factions of 
the tribes to the cause of the South. The result was 
that parts of all the tribes joined the Confederate 
forces; in fact, nearly all of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians were arrayed with the South, while a 
great majority of the Cherokee, Creek, and Semi- 
nole Indians served in the Union army or escaped 
involvement on either side. 

The Indians suffered greatly from the war; their 
homes were burned, their fields laid waste, their 
cattle and other livestock were stolen, and at the 
end of the war they returned, an impoverished 
people, to the devastated remains of their once- 
prosperous homes. Because factions of the tribes 
had served with the South, all the Five Tribes were 
required to enter into treaties of peace in 1866 with 
the United States, in which they were compelled, 
for a nominal consideration of fifteen to thirty cents 
an acre, to surrender the western half of their do- 
main as a penalty for their defection. 

The land thus ceded to the government was that 
which subsequently became Oklahoma Territory. 
The remainder, the eastern half, continued as In- 
dian Territory and the permanent home of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, who thus entered upon a new 
phase of history. The two areas, the eastern half 
and the western half, now entered upon divergent 
careers. 


Character of Western Oklahoma Under the Treaties 


From the time of the treaties of 1866, the western 
half, that ceded by the Indians in those treaties, 
took on a distinctive but not permanent character. 
It was to be held by the government for the settle- 
ment of other friendly Indians who were expected 
to be removed here as part of the government's plan 
of Indian consolidation in the west. Indian hostili- 
ties accelerated this program, when as a result of 
the famous treaty of Medicine Lodge Creek in 
Kansas in 1867, the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Apache, 
Wichita, Kiowa, and Comanche were assigned reser- 
vations in this area. Some of them were so unruly 
and lawless that it was only with great difficulty 
that they were confined to their reservations, and 
much blood was shed before it was accomplished. 

Smaller and more peaceful tribes also were 
brought into this western area, the Ponca, Pawnee, 
Osage, Oto and Missouri, Iowa, Kickapoo, Sauk 


and Foxes, and Potawatomi, most of whom were 
removed from Kansas, where they had briefly so- 
journed since their removal from eastern states. 
After reservations were set apart to these tribes, 
there was an unoccupied area lying in their midst, 
a sort of island, surrounded by Indian reservations. 

Though prohibited by law from entering this 
Indian country, white people began filtering in. 
Organized parties from Kansas, headed by one 
David L. Payne, in defiance of the law and of orders 
to keep out, persisted in efforts to occupy this “un- 
assigned land” on the claim that it was public land 
and subject to occupancy by settlers. Finally enough 
political influence was organized in Kansas to bring 
about action in Washington, ordering the opening 
to settlement of this land, then called “Oklahoma 
Lands,” and by proclamation of President Har- 
rison, on March 23, 1889, the area was thrown open 
to settlement on April 22, 1889. On that date 
occurred the sensational “Run” in which many 
thousands engaged in a wild scramble for land. The 
land thus occupied became substantially the present 
counties of Cleveland, Oklahoma, Canadian, King- 
fisher, Logan, and Payne. 


Oklahoma City’s post office on the day of “The Opening” 
April 22, 1889 


So hastily had Congress acted in authorizing the 
opening of the land, that no legislative plans what- 
ever had been enacted for the government of the 
newly opened area or the maintenance of order 
among the 60,000 settlers. During the succeeding 
year and eleven days, and until the territorial gov- 
ernment was set up and began functioning, settlers 
in “Oklahoma” lived an anomalous life. Since there 
was no government, there were no counties and no 
county officers. There were no provisions for schools, 
and only private subscription schools were avail- 
able. There were no laws for establishing public 
roads, and people followed old trails until the land 
owners fenced them off, and travelers had to find 
other roads. There was no provision for recording 
deeds, and no way to pass title to real estate except 
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by manual delivery. There were no laws for author- 
izing corporations for the transaction of business, 
and of course there were no laws regulating descent 
and distribution of property of decedents. There 
were no marriage and divorce laws, no method of 
raising money for schools or other public purposes, 
no courthouses and no jails. Strictly speaking, it 
was a lawless country. 

However, the people in the newly opened coun- 
try lived a fairly orderly life while they urged upon 
Congress the necessity for giving them a govern- 
ment. To investigate the situation, a committee of 
Congressmen visited Oklahoma City in September, 
1889, and returned to Washington with informa- 
tion on which to base needed legislation. 


The Organic Act 

The result was an act of Congress of May 2, 1890, 
part of which was known as the Organic Act, which 
provided for setting up a government over what 
the act denominated the “Territory of Oklahoma.” 
‘Three branches of government were created: Execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative. The laws of Nebraska 
were extended to, and put in force in, the Territory 
until the adjournment of the first session of the 
legislative assembly. The boundaries of the terri- 
tory were to be fixed by the governor. Temporary 
county seats were indicated. Other necessary divi- 
sions and functions of government were provided 
in order to invest the people with an autonomous 
political and social order. 

After the opening of the original “Oklahoma 
Lands” in 1889, negotiations were entered into with 
the Indians occupying their respective reservations 
within what is now western Oklahoma, after which 
the Indians took their allottable shares of the land 
and the surplus was thrown open to white settle- 
ment at intervals during the next fourteen years 
in a number of “runs” only slightly less spectacular 
than the “opening” of 1889. Perhaps quite as thrill- 
ing, however, was the “opening” of the Cherokee 
Outlet (often incorrectly called the Cherokee Strip) 
on September 16, 1893. These “openings” were 
responsible for another interesting phase of Okla- 
homa history when the money due the Indians for 
their lands was paid to them, on occasions that 
attracted thousands of people to these scenes. 

Oklahoma Territory entered upon an era of rapid 
growth and prosperity, owing to the tens of thou- 
sands of immigrants who poured into the country 
to secure cheap lands, make new homes, and share 
in the bountiful crops which characterized its early 
history. Recent tax laws made it possible to raise 
money with which schools were built and main- 
tained. Cattlemen who had pastured hundreds of 
thousands of cattle on the land of the Indians, 
grudgingly retired from the field after bitter con- 
flicts with the growing farmer population whose 


use of the prolific soil made them natural enemies, 
Speculators clamored for the right to build rail. 
roads through the country, and within the first 
eight years territorial charters were issued for 207 
railroads, of which only a few were constructed, 
Telephone and elevator companies entered the field 
in large numbers. Unfortunately, by the end of the 
first decade under territorial government, enormous 
wheat crops had tempted the settlers to plow up 
vast acreages of fertile land, thus destroying their 
best crop, the amazing growth of lush grasses, and 
so contributing measurably to the appalling ero. 
sion and the permanent loss of the fertile top soil 
that characterizes a large part of western Oklahoma, 

It was only natural that the rapid accretion of 
people coming from other states should have been 
accompanied by a sentiment for state government 
and admission into the Union. Delegations sen 
to Washington agitated for this measure of an au. 
tonomous government, but their appeals were re. 
jected and their urgency was compelled to wait 
upon future plans which were destined to care for 
what was to be the whole state of Oklahoma. As 
their population rapidly increased, the citizens of 
Oklahoma Territory were abundantly supplied 
with plausible arguments in favor of their claims, 
By 1900 the combined Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 
ritories contained nearly 400,000 population—more 
people than any state of the Union had had at the 
time of admission. Three years later there were 
more people than in any one of fifteen states already 
in the Union, and still Oklahoma was denied ad. 
mission. 


Federal Laws Become Necessary 


Mention has been made of the eastern half of 
the present state of Oklahoma, which was guaran. 
teed to the Five Civilized Tribes as a permanent 
home, secure against intrusion by white settlers. It, 
too, was destined to drastically changed conditions 
before the turn of the century. Laws were enacted 
by Congress to prevent the intrusion of white peo 
ple in any part of this Indian country, but it was 
not long before the whites, in defiance of the laws, 
began to filter into the homes of the Five Civilized 
Tribes; over a period of years it became a haven 
for outlaws, for the reason that at first the only 
local laws were those enacted by the Indians, and 
there were no federal laws for the punishment of 
crime and regulation of the lives of white people. 
This area, which was destined to share with Okla 
homa Territory the future adventures of statecraft, 
remained a perplexing anomaly. Equal to the lat 
ter in size, it was owned and populated by 65,000 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes who, for gener- 
ations, had maintained a civilized society under con- 
stitutional governments. But it was soon peopled 
also by several hundred thousand white intruders, 
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trespassers without legal right to remain, but never- 
theless permanent residents. ee 

In the treaties of 1866 with the Five Civilized 
Tribes, it was provided that the Indians should 
organize a General Council which, it was expected 
by Congress, would provide an adequate govern- 
ment for the Indians. The first meeting of this 
council convened at Okmulgee on February 10, 
1870. It was composed of delegates from the Creek 
Nation who were alarmed by the efforts to establish 
a territorial government over them. Delegates from 
the Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole tribes convened 
on June, 1870, to protest against the territorial 
government; but the first “General Council” did 
not meet at Okmulgee until September 27. This 
council discussed all the problems of self-govern- 
ment. It was attended by forty delegates from the 
Cherokee, Creek, Ottawa, Eastern Shawnee, Qua- 
paw, Seneca, Wyandot, Peoria, Sac and Fox, and 
Osage tribes. It adopted a constitution with a 
schedule and bill of rights, and proposed to set up 
a government of their own planning, for the Indian 
Territory. This instrument, drafted by the scholarly 
Cherokee, Williain P. Ross, elicited much praise 
from the authorities in Washington, but official 
Washington said it was impossible to concede to 
the Indians the measure of independence implied 
in the terms of the constitution. 

In the treaties of 1866 the Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes were compelled to agree to the 
construction of railroads through their respective 
domains. Soon thereafter railroad companies be- 
came active with their plans for projected roads. 
What is now the Missouri, Kansas and Texas road 
was constructed in the early seventies. This rail- 
road was largely instrumental in facilitating the 
entry into the Indian country of the worst class of 
white vagabonds and outlaws, who gave this country 
a bad name for many years. It was soon discovered 
that there was not traffic enough to enable railroads 
in the Indian country to pay even the interest on 
their bonded indebtedness, much less return a profit 
on their investment. The railroads and their lob- 
byists in Washington therefore joined commercial 
interests in surrounding states in the demand to 
have the Indian country opened up to white settle- 
ment in order to make their railroad investments 
profitable and give access to white enterprises. Con- 
gress was thereafter flooded with bills providing 
for the opening up of the country and the setting 
up of a federal government in place of the govern- 
ment of the tribes which they had been promised 
should not be interfered with. For nearly a score 
of years the Indians constantly fought back at these 
assaults on their tribal integrity; but the increasing 
lawlessness in their country and the corruption in 
tribal governments accentuated the necessity for a 
better administration of the country. It was only 


natural that simultaneously with the opening up 
of the Indian reservations in Oklahoma Territory 
and the allotment of the lands there, Congress 
should have provided, in 1893, for the appointment 
of a commission to negotiate with each of the Five 
Civilized Tribes for the extinguishment of the 
national or tribal title to their domain, with the 
view to the allotment of their lands among the 
members of the tribes and the ultimate creation in 
place of their unorganized country, of a Territory 
and later state of the Union. 


The Dawes Commission 


The commission thus authorized was called the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, but was 
usually known as the Dawes Commission, for Sen- 
ator Henry H. Dawes, its first chairman and author 
of early legislation responsible for its functioning. 
As soon as the commission could organize, it began 
negotiations with representatives of the tribes who 
at first were distinctly hostile to the plans of gov- 
ernment and rejected the overtures of the com- 
mission. By patience and the labors of nearly ten 
years, the commission succeeded in negotiating 
treaties with the tribes looking to the allotment of 
their lands among the individuals and extinguish- 
ment of their tribal governments. 


re 


The Cherokee per capita payment of 1894 at Fort Gibson, 
Indian Territory 


In order to ascertain the allottable share of each 
member of the tribe several things were necessary: 
first, a survey of the tribal domain of each tribe. 
Two years were employed in appraising the land 
so that division could be based upon its value as 
well as its acreage. While this was going on, rolls 
were made of all persons entitled to share in the 
tribal lands. Several years were required to consider 
all applications for enrollment, and when the rolls 
were completed in 1907, it was found that of the 
101,526 persons placed on the final rolls, 26,794 
were full-blooded Indians; the remainder possessed 
varying degrees of Indian blood. 

Allotment of the Indian lands began on April 1, 
1899, when the land office at Muskogee was opened 
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to the Creek Indians. Allotment of all the lands 
of the Five Civilized Tribes was not completed 
until 1910. The total area of the five nations was 
19,525,966 acres. Of this the Choctaws owned 6,- 
953,048 acres and the Chickasaws 4,707,904 acres; 
of the total of these two tribes 8,091,386 acres were 
allotted to 26,730 Choctaws and 10,955 Chickasaws 
on the basis of 320 acres to each Indian and forty 
acres to each enrolled Negro freedman. The Chero- 
kees owned 4,420,068 acres of which the Delawares 
embodied with the Cherokees owned an allottable 
interest amounting to 157,600 acres. The equivalent 
of-110 acres of average allottable land out of their 
tribal domain was allotted to each of the 40,193 
Indians and freedmen on the Cherokee rolls, in- 
cluding incorporated Delawares and Shawnees. The 
18,712 enrolled members of the Creek tribe, Indians 
and freedmen, each received 160 acres or a total of 
2,993,920 acres from their tribal domain of 3,079,- 
0g5 acres. The Seminoles owned 365,852 acres, of 
which 359,697 acres were allotted to 3,119 Indians 
and freedmen of the tribe. Three hundred and nine 
townsites, and surplus lands sold for the benefit 
of the Indians accounted for the remainder. The 
proceeds of these sales, amounting to more than 
$20,000,000, was used to equalize allotments of less 
than average value. 


Admission to the Union 


Meanwhile, the question of statehood continued 
to agitate the public mind in both Territories. ‘The 
only question was, at what stage of preparation of 
the Indians in Indian Territory it was to be real- 
ized. The recent enactments of Congress had been 
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drawn with a view to the better preparation of the | 


Indian Territory for that change. Important con- 
gressional adjustments were necessary to fit the 
Indian country and compromise with the Indians’ 
treaty rights. Allotment of Indian lands was pro- 
gressing rapidly and restrictions on the sale of their 
land were being removed by Congress so that the 
lands might become taxable and thus yield neces. 
sary revenues to maintain a state. As these condi- 
tions developed, it became more and more obvious 
to the law-makers that Oklahoma Territory and 
Indian Territory must be united in one state. The 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes were bitterly 
opposed to this union, and held several conventions 
in Indian Territory to register their objection to 
joint statehood. The last of these meetings was 
begun at Muskogee on July 14, 1905, when Indians 
representing all sections of Indian Territory adopted 
a constitution for a state which they proposed to 
call Sequoyah. This constitution was ratified bya 
large majority of voters in the Indian ‘Territory, 
but it was rejected by Congress. However, it has- 
tened the final act of Congress which, on June 16, 
1906, passed what was called an Enabling Act, 
authorizing the holding of a constitutional con- 
vention, to be participated in by representatives 
from both Territories. This convention was held 


on November 20, 1906, when a constitution was 
adopted for the proposed state of Oklahoma, com- 
bining both Oklahoma Territory and Indian Ter- 
ritory. This constitution was ratified by a vote of 
the people, and when submitted to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, on November 16, 1907, he signed a 
proclamation declaring Oklahoma to be a state. 


Opening of land office at Muskogee for allotment of Indian lands (1899) 
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ATCHING the colorful history of the Okla- 
homa and Indian Territories is the phe- 
nomenal development of Oklahoma dur- 

ing less than forty years of statehood. Within a 
generation Oklahoma has passed from frontier to 
a commonwealth of modern cities, advanced in- 
dustrial technology, scientific agriculture, and flour- 
ishing cultural and educational institutions. When 
the Governors of the states and territories meet in 
Oklahoma City, May 26—29, they will find that Ok- 
lahoma has retained much of the color and the tra- 
dition of the frontier past, but they will also notice 
the extremely modern character of the Oklahoma 
of 1946. The development of the state has exempli- 
fied its motto—Labor Conquers All Things. Statis- 
tics can be dull, but their cumulative effect in the 
following summary is impressive.’ 


Geography and Climate 

Oklahoma is a rolling plain, sloping from the 
northwest to the southeast, and lying slightly south 
of the center of the United States. It ranks seven- 
teenth in size of all the states and, with an area of 
69.919 square miles, is larger than any state east of 
the Mississippi. It is 460 miles across the state from 
east to west and 226 miles, north to south. The gen- 


1Editor’s Note: Data in this article were based in large part 
upon the September, 1945 issue of Manufacturers’ Record and 


upon publications of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board. 


eral sweep of the plain is broken by a fringe of the 
Rocky Mountains in the northwest where a maxi- 
mum elevation of almost 5,000 feet above sea level 
is reached, and by four minor ranges in other sec- 
tions. In the northeast, the Ouachita Mountains, 
western approach to the Ozarks, consist of low 
ridges and narrow valleys. Richly forested with al- 
most every variety of timber, this region is one of 
great natural beauty. 

Near the geographical center of the nation, Ok- 
lahoma is also near the center of climatic zones. It 
is the meeting point for air currents from the east 
and west and from the north and south; and this 
meteorological confluence has a moderating effect 
upon the extreme temperatures of both winter and 
summer. While the thermometer may be expected 
to register 100 degrees at times in midsummer, the 
heat is dry and tempered by breezes. The summer 
nights are usually cool. Frosts rarely arrive before 
late autumn and infrequent freezing waves occur 
only during midwinter months. 


People and Cities 


The population of Oklahoma as estimated by the 
1940 census was 2,336,434 of which 2,104,228 were 
listed as white, 168,849 as Negro, and 63,125 as In- 
dian. Oklahoma City, the capital and largest city 
of the state now numbers 267,000 people and Tulsa, 
the “oil capital of the world,” is second in size with 
180,250 residents. Both cities are centers of cultural 
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and commercial activities. Both are well planned 
cities of homes with parks, museums, theaters, and 
superior educational and medical facilities. 


Agriculture and Forestry 

Oklahoma enjoys an exceptional variety of soils 
and climatic influences, making possible a widely 
diversified agriculture. From the high plains of the 
western panhandle, with annual rainfall of 15 
inches and growing season of 180 days, to the slopes 
and valleys of the eastern area, with 50 inches of 
rainfall and 230 growing-season days, the state pos- 
sesses natural advantages suited to almost all crops 
grown in the nation. 

These favorable factors, coupled with progressive 
farming practices, enable the state’s annual income 
from livestock and crops to run close to the half 
billion dollar mark. In 1944, cash income from live- 
stock amounted to $237,524,000; from crops, $197,- 
972,000, exclusive of government payments. 

Almost one-half of the state’s approximately 35,- 
000,000 acres of farmland is given over to pasture 
and nearly 77 per cent of the entire agricultural 
effort of the state is devoted to the livestock branch 
of the industry. Since 1924, the value of Oklahoma 
herds has increased almost 350 per cent. This phase 
of the state’s economy has been of great value to the 
whole nation, especially during the war. Okla- 
homa’s contribution to 1944 war food needs, over 
and above its own needs, included over a billion 
pounds of beef, mutton, and pork—a sufficient sup- 
ply for eight million people for a year and enough 
to supply the entire armed forces of the United 
States for eight months. 

In crop production the state has established rec- 
ords comparable with its achievements in stock rais- 
ing. With a harvest of 85,914,000 bushels in .1944, 
it ranked second among the states as a wheat pro- 
ducer while its 634,000 bales of cotton gave it fifth 
place for that crop in the same season. In addition 
to its high rank in these two major crops, the state 
holds the national runner-up spot for sorghum 
grain with 10,614,000 bushels, and pecans with 18,- 
360,000 pounds. In two crops with important util- 
ity, broomcorn and alfalfa seed, it holds first place. 
Of the former, the state’s western plains produced 
11,900 tons last year, while 133,000 bushels of the 
latter were coming from the state’s east-central 
prairies and valleys. 

Oklahoma ranked above the national average in 
1944 by the production of 32,958,000 bushels of 
corn, 171,000 tons of cottonseed and 122,914,000 
bushels of oats. It also produced 800,000 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, 456,000 bushels of peaches, 2,599,000 
watermelons, 25,327,000 bushels of spinach and 182,- 
ooo crates of strawberries. 

Attention in Oklahoma has long been centered 
on soil improvement and conservation. Some sixty- 
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eight conservation districts have been organized, 
representing 81 per cent of the total land area of 
the state. Farmers have turned to contour terracing, 
annual plantings of winter cover-crops and perma- 
nent pastures to curb the inroads of erosion and 
lowered fertility. 

Some 12,000,000 of Oklahoma's 44,000,000 acres 
are covered with forest growth. Of this area, 6,000,- 
ooo acres in the easternmost part of the state pro- 
duce the bulk of the annual timber cut. 

While the principal source of lumber products 
is found in the short-leaf pine, the generous variety 
of other species of timber furnishes a base for other 
timber products vital to the state’s economy. 

To supplement reforestation, the state is now 
affording intensive fire protection to 1,400,000 acres 
of timberland and plans are being laid to expand 
this area to take in the entire commercial timber 
belt. 


Manufacturing 

The war has furnished an impetus to manufac. 
turing in Oklahoma equalled in few other states. 
It is not an overstatement to say that a generation 
of manufacturing progress has been made within 
the short span of four years. 

Complete statistics more recent than 1939 have 
not yet been released but many indications are ap- 
parent that manufacturing in Oklahoma has in- 
creased tremendously since that year. Probably the 
most striking evidence of this is shown in a com- 
parison of 1939 employment figures with those of 
1944. In 1939 manufacturing enterprise gave em- 
ployment to 38,227 workers with a payroll of $47,- 
249,990. By 1944 these had increased to 102,053 
workers and a payroll of $231,162,680. 

Value of non-federally financed plans and plant 
equipment increased by $27,000,000 between July 
1, 1940 and June go, 1944. These improvements and 
additions included facilities for production of air- 
craft engines, parts and accessories, $2,000,000; guns 
and ammunition, $1,000,000; machinery and elec- 
trical equipment, $1,000,000; chemicals, including 
coal and petroleum derivatives, $17,000,000; foods 
and related products, $6,000,000. 

Within the same period federally financed facili- 
ties were established to a value of $197,000,000. 
These include productive equipment and plans for 
aircraft engines, parts, accessories and assemblies, 
$90,000,000; guns and ammunition, $2,000,000; ex- 
plosives and ammunition-loading, $68,000,000; non- 
ferrous metals, basic and semi-finished, $1,000,000; 
chemicals, coal and petroleum derivatives, $35,000, 
ooo; food and allied commodities, $1,000,000. 

Manufacturing activity before the war largely in- 
volved the processing of agricultural, forest and 
mineral raw materials, including petroleum. Today, 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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To Have or Not To Have 


By J. A. Kruc 


Secretary of the Interior 


Sam himself is now trying to put his house 

in order; to ascertain what he owns and what 
he lacks in material wealth. What is needed is a 
complete and comprehensive inventory of the na- 
tion’s natural resources, and such stock-taking has 
now actually been started by the Department of 
the Interior. Since no inventory has ever been 
done thoroughly before, no one knows with any 
degree of certainty just what amount of needed 
material this great government of the United States 
could command in an emergency. 

Terrific drains were made on the nation’s natural 
resources in World War II. The national wealth 
that went into war materials added up to billions 
of dollars. Despite such expenditure this country 
is not exactly bankrupt. Yet on the other hand, the 
war proved that America is not the inexhaustible 
storehouse that many had supposed it to be. Like 
any national arsenal it faced limitations. The job 
at hand is to find out what these limitations are. 


[" ANY SOLDIER returned from the wars, Uncle 


Safeguarding America’s Wealth 

As Secretary of the Interior, I say at the outset 
that this job is not particularly associated with the 
federal government alone; for it is a public trust 
that concerns each and every state in the Union 
along with all the local governments, as far down 
the line as the smallest county. 

Naturally, the Department of the Interior, as 
guardian of the nation’s natural resources, is pri- 
marily interested in safeguarding a sacred public 
trust; but no one federal agency, no matter how 
great, can cope with all the problems involved in 
preventing the dissipation of America’s wealth. 
This wealth is, fortunately, the greatest heritage 
ever known on the face of the earth; but by the 
same token it requires the active interest of all the 
industries and individuals concerned if it is to be 
adequately protected. In this respect, there is no 
middle ground. There can be no marking time. 
We must go forward or we shall go backward. We 
shall have or we shall not have. The answer rests 
with the American people. 

In their turn, the American people know on 
which side their bread is buttered. They know that 
the minerals taken from the public domain are 
worth untold billions of dollars. 

The United States has always been rich in its 
public domain. Some two billion acres of it stretch 
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from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The original pub- 
lic domain of the continental United States, the 
area to which the federal government held first 
title, totaled about 1,442,000,000 acres. Today ap- 
proximately 413,000,000 acres of the original area 
remain in federal ownership. The Department of 
the Interior administers about 282,000,000 acres, 
along with a larger area in Alaska, still chiefly un- 
developed wilderness. 

The Interior Department put these acres to work 
for war purposes in two principal ways: as space 
provider and as a producer of supplies. As space, 
60,000 square miles were turned over to the Army 
and Navy for military encampments and the like. 
There was an estimated total of $36,000,000,000 
worth of minerals expended for military operations. 
That was unprecedented; and these strategic min- 
crals from asbestos to tungsten represented the 
active life-blood of the nation. 

As in war, so it is in peace. Raw materials com- 
ing out of the nation’s resources will either be 


‘ squandered or they will be used with some degree 


of economy. To minerals can be added plants and 
animals. While the Department of Agriculture is 
primarily concerned with these two resources of the 
nation, the Department of the Interior has also a 
great stake in plant and animal life. It has been 
estimated that plants and animals make up about 
one-third of America’s national wealth, the other 
two-thirds being in the form of minerals. 


The Demands of War 


That America has this vast mineral wealth is 
proved by some startling figures. Take coal alone. 
In 1939 it was estimated that the coal supply in 
this country totaled more than 3,000,000,000,000 
tons, or enough to last from 1,000 to 1,500 years. 
War industry ate into the American coal supply at 
the rate of 626,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in 
one year alone. At the same time, since coal re- 
placed oil in heating homes, approximately 67,000,- 
ooo tons of anthracite coal were consumed. That 
was an all-time peak. 

Along with coal, both wood and coke were in 
great demand during the war. By-product coke re- 
quirements reached an all-time high. In one year 
alone, some 60-odd million tons of by-product coke 
were shipped to industries that required such fuel. 
Of this, domestic consumers were given about 
6,500,000 tons. 
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It is within the province of the Department of 
the Interior to help develop the nation’s might 
sinews. These are the rivers stocked with fish, the 
millions of acres of forest lands and grazing ranges, 
plant and animal life, and the vast deposits of min- 
erals that remain beneath the earth’s surface. In a 
recent survey some of the experts in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior estimated that there are now 
only nine minerals of which America has an esti- 
mated 100 years’ supply. It is estimated that the 
known reserve of twenty-two other minerals has 
dwindled to a thirty-five years’ supply. But how 
good are these estimates? This proves the need of 
an inventory. 

Technological experts claim that trends in in- 
creased efficiency will make mighty inroads on 
America’s known stores of resources and that the 
American people’s capacity to consume the goods 
made from these resources will eventually, say 
within twenty-five to thirty years, exhaust the 


supply. 


Industrial Efficiency and Peace Conserve 
Natural Resources 

One thing is certain: Our materials are used more 
efficiently at the present time than at any time in 
the past. American industrialists can usually make 
one ton of mineral substance do the same work that 
two did in the past. In this period of American 
history, with its great industrialization, the same 
materials are used over and over again. In average 
peacetime industry as against the frantic rush of 
war efforts, there is, therefore, less need to draw on 
stupendous stocks of underground wealth. One in- 
stance makes this clear. A given piece of steel can 
be produced without the mining of any appreciable 
amount of ore. Even during the rush of war orders 
when steel plants were working on a twenty-four 
hour, around-the-clock schedule —some of them 
operated almost entirely on scrap. Figures show 
that at the peak of American steel production in 
1943 when this nation broke all world records with 
an output of 110,000,000 tons of steel, scrap con- 
tributed close to 60 per cent as much iron as came 
from ore. 

It is obvious, of course, that there are some metals 
that cannot conservatively be collected and_ re- 
turned to the furnaces for remelting. This would 
not be an economical process; but there are many 
of the mined and even fabricated minerals that can 
be used over and over again. War taught America 


that lesson, if nothing else. An important amount 
of minerals is being put back into production after 
once having been used. There is also a large amount 
of metals that will come into play when new tech- 
niques are made available. Many sources of supply 
exist which have never been thoroughly explored; 
this for the reason that prices these minerals bring 
on the market are not high enough to make opera- 
tion profitable. Whenever mineral prices go up 
the marginal fields are usually explored and brought 
into production. Hand in hand with this opera- 
tion goes the development of new methods of ex- 
tracting minerals. In other words, the demand of 
industry never stands still. The shifting pattern 
of America’s business and economic behavior is one 
of the interesting phenomena of this age. As an 
example, the Army and Navy Munitions Board’s 
list of “Strategic and Critical Materials” jumped 
from the limited number of nine minerals classified 
as strategic in 1939, to nearly 100 minerals that 
bore the same designation in the last year of World 
War II. In this latter list were two scientifically 
made elements created from uranium and _ they 
plaved a big part in the research work done on the 
atomic bomb. 


Conservation Essential to Welfare of All 

With all these elements in the mineral field it is 
easily seen that the conservation and development 
of America’s natural resources is a matter of im- 
portance to the forty-eight states of the Union as 
well as to the federal government. When the gov- 
ernors of all the states meet in annual conference 
during the latter part of May, one of the main items 
on the agenda will be consideration of all these 
problems affecting minerals, including oil, iron ore, 
coal, and the water resources of the nation. That 
is as it should be: for these are the elements vital 
to the very life and welfare of the American people. 
Without them American industry, American agri- 
culture and American commercial enterprises could 
not be expanded on a production and fabrication 
base big enough to take care of 130,000,000 persons. 
If the natural resources of the United States of 


America are conserved in the way they should be | 


there will be always in this country what the past 
has proved to be possible: that is, an economy of 
abundance. ‘That means all the comforts and con- 
veniences that go into the American home and 
make possible the American standard of living- 
the highest and best in the world. 
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The Veteran and Job Training 


By GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 


ORE THAN 11,000,000 veterans have come 
home. They have various problems which 
they must solve before they can success- 

fully reestablish themselves in the productive life 
of the nation. 

Most fundamental of all is the job problem. Un- 
less a veteran's job problem is settled, nothing is 
settled. The satisfaction of working at a job which 
he knows, which he likes, and at which he earns 
a reasonable income, underlies every other satisfac- 
tion which a veteran—or any other citizen, for that 
matter—enjoys in his business, social, and civil life. 

Job problems of veterans, however, are more 
pressing than the job problems of those who served 
at home in the productive army of America during 
the war. The latter were privileged to preserve the 
continuity of their employment; to maintain, and 
in many cases, to increase their work skills; and to 
plan intelligently for a future work career. 

Due to his enforced absence from home in the 
service of his country, the veteran enjoyed no such 
privileges. Precious time was lost to him. Many 
of our younger veterans were inducted into the 
armed forces directly from schools or colleges. A 
goodly number had no job experience before they 
joined the colors. Others had worked only at minor 
“schoolboy” jobs. 

It is imperative, therefore, that veterans be given 
the best possible opportunity to make up for lost 
time and to fit themselves to earn a satisfactory 
livelihood at a productive job. 

That is why Congress specifically provided for 
educational and job training opportunities when it 
enacted the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The task of accredit- 
ing job training projects, and of supervising and in- 
specting all such accredited projects is the lawful 
responsibility of our state governments. 

The law makes the Veterans’ Administration re- 
sponsible for paying subsistence to veterans who 
are actively engaged in state-accredited, bona fide 
job training courses. Under the law the Veterans’ 
Administration is responsible for making sure that 
the veteran's training time is not wasted, and that 
subsistence checks are paid only in exchange for 
value received. 

There is, therefore, a sharp differentiation be- 
tween the things which state governments are em- 
powered to do, and the things which the Veterans’ 
Administration may legally do. The Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration is prohibited by law from infringing 
on the duties of the states. With equal clarity the 
law empowers the Veterans’ Administration to 
make sure that veterans receive lawful job training 
under lawful training conditions. Furthermore, the 
Veterans’ Administration must ascertain that such 
training lends to a job objective to which the vet- 
eran will be appointed as the result of satisfactorily 
completing his course of instruction. 

In carrying out these responsibilities the Veterans’ 
Administration exercises direct supervision of all 
veterans who are enrolled in training establish- 
ments, to the extent necessary to protect the in- 
terests of both the government and the veteran. 


The Duties of Training Officers 


Training officers of the Veterans’ Administration 
are empowered to call upon each training establish- 
ment to ascertain whether the veteran is pursuing 
a definite written course of training. Training off- 
cers must keep a copy of each of these written. 
courses for the Veterans’ Administration records. 
They also must make certain that a copy of the 
written program is in the hands of the student who 
is taking the course. Only in this way can a veteran 
in training be expected to know the basic parts of 
the occupation he is expected to learn. 

If no definite course is recorded, the Veterans’ 
Administration training officer must explain the 
necessity for setting down a definite course in writ- 
ing, together with prescribed standards of progress 
and accomplishment. It is only after observing that 
a written course exists, and that such a course is 
being pursued in accordance with definite pre- 
scribed standards, that a subsistence allowance may 
lawfully be paid by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Unless the Veterans’ Administration can determine 
that satisfactory progress is being made by a veteran, 
the continuation of the payment of a subsistence 
allowance to that veteran cannot be authorized by 
the Veterans’ Administration under the law. 

For this reason training officers of the Veterans’ 
Administration must familiarize themselves with 
the major kinds of work which make up the partic- 
ular occupation for which the veteran is enrolled 
for training. In addition, constituent work tasks 
and job operations, as well as time elements, and 
standards of satisfactory accomplishment are equally 
necessary to the training officer and to the veteran 
in the training course. 
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This makes possible a recording at frequent in- 
tervals of the kinds of tasks or activities in which 
the veteran engages at the establishment. It also 
makes evident at all times what parts of the course 
the veteran has worked on and completed. Conse- 
quently, it may easily be determined whether or 
not the veteran has progressed satisfactorily in the 
course during the time he has been in training. 

In order to avoid subsidized labor, his rate of 
pay may be observed in connection with the type 
of work he is doing, and the proficiency with which 
he is doing it. This in turn enables the Veterans’ 
Administration to determine whether or not he is 
being paid a sufficient wage rate by the establish- 
ment which is training him. 

If the Veterans’ Administration finds that there 
is no recorded course available and none to be pre- 
pared, subsistence allowances, under the law, must 
cease. The veteran, if he so desires, may then 
change to another training establishment. The 
Veterans’ Administration will assist in any way 
feasible to find a suitable one for him. 

If assurance is given by the training establish- 
ment that the necessary course will be recorded 
promptly, the veteran will be continued in his train- 
ing status for a reasonable period. The preparation 
of the course, however, is the responsibility of the 
training establishment in question, and not of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


Opportunity Given to Correct Failures 


It may happen that the training officer will find 
in some instances that the veteran is not progressing 
at a reasonable rate. If the veteran’s failure is found 
to be due to the failure of the establishment, the 
veteran will be removed from training status, unless 
assurance of correcting the defect is forthcoming 
from the training establishment. If, on the other 
hand, it is found that the veteran must be blamed 
for his unsatisfactory progress, he will be given rea- 
sonable opportunity to correct his defect. If he fails 
to do so, he will be removed from training status. 

A veteran whose training is discontinued because 
of his own fault will not be restored to training 
status, except in cases where he makes a satisfactory 
explanation for his failure. This includes an assur- 
ance from him of future improvement which the 
Veterans’ Administration considers sufficiently re- 
liable to warrant acceptance. 

These safeguards are designed solely to protect 
veterans from possible exploitation by lax or un- 
scrupulous training establishments. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration supervision over veterans.enrolled for 
job training is concerned only with veterans, and 
not with the establishments which are offering job 
training. Under the law, supervision of the train- 
ing establishments is vested in the government of 
the state where the establishment is located. 


The necessity for defining the differing responsi- 
bilities and prerogatives of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the various state governments in con- 
nection with on-the-job training programs has been 
heightened by events during the past several weeks. 
There have been indications that some of the states 
have not been approving a sufficient number of 
business establishments from among those which are 
qualified and equipped to give courses of on-the-job 
training. It has been indicated that available staffs 
in some of the states are insufficient for the work 
of inspecting the establishments. 

Information received during recent weeks, par- 
ticularly from press reports and letters from employ- 
ers and others, indicate that some state-approved 
establishments in which veterans have enrolled for 
training, are not furnishing training courses. 

Veterans in such establishments are not in train- 
ing within the meaning of the law, but merely are 
in employment. In some instances, it appears, vet- 
erans are being paid less than usual wages, the em- 
ployer relying upon subsistence allowances pro- 
vided through the Veterans’ Administration to 
make up the difference. 

Representatives of educational associations, and 
other agencies and individuals interested in the 
veterans’ training program, have said that some 
states are not approving more training on-the-job 
establishments because of lack of personnel, or lack 
of money to hire personnel to attend to the neces- 
sary inspection of such establishments. 

Representations have been made to the Veterans’ 
Administration that this situation might be reme- 
died by apportioning to the states sufficient funds 
from the Veterans’ Administration appropriations, 
to hire personnel to approve and supervise training 
establishments. 

In some states approving agencies have proposed 
contracts with the Veterans’ Administration, which 
would provide for the Veterans’ Administration to 
pay the states for approving and supervising train- 
ing establishments. 

There is, however, no authority under the law 
for the Administrator to make Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration funds available to states for performing 
functions which Public Law 346 has recognized as 
being the responsibility of the states. 

On the other hand, the Veterans’ Administration 
has the authority, and is willing to make available, 
the services of personnel of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to help in the inspection of on-the-job train- 
ing establishments with regard to their qualifica- 
tions to afford training to veterans under Public 
Law 346. Such personnel would, under this arrange- 
ment, report the facts to the appropriate state ofh- 
cials as a basis for the state’s approval or disap- 
proval of the establishment. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Veterans’ Housing— 


Challenge and Opportunity 


By WILson W. Wyatt 


National Housing Expediter 


He Veterans Emergency Housing Program is 

at once a challenge and an opportunity to 

every state administration. The challenge: 
can we accept the paradox of scarcity of houses for 
our veterans in a country whose wartime miracles 
of united effort and production astounded the en- 
tire world? The opportunity: a chance to embark 
upon an intelligent and farsighted rebuilding of 
large sections of American cities as part of a com- 
prehensive and balanced building program. 

Today we face a terrific housing shortage. Mil- 
lions of veterans in every state are suffering unde- 
served hardships because of a lack of housing. State 
officials are familiar with the long years of under- 
building and poor building which have led to the 
present housing crisis. You know the problem well; 
many state planning bodies have placed adequate 
housing high on the list of improvements needed 
to insure a better, and more prosperous state. 

Yet this very housing crisis can provide the 
needed impetus for your programs. By helping to 
build homes for veterans under the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program, you will be taking the first 
step toward decent, moderately priced housing for 
all, as well as realizing your plans for state-wide, 
long range, basic redevelopment. This action will 
tie in closely with basic city and state planning and 
the overhauling of local machinery to expedite the 
sound rebuilding of our cities. But to achieve the 
goals of the Veterans Emergency Housing Program 
we shall need the united, determined cooperation 
of state and local governments everywhere. 

Our program is tremendous—but no more so than 
our problem. Anyone looking at the nation-wide 
shortage of housing sees immediately that it is too 
great to be met through building as usual, govern- 
ment as usual, or business as usual. The emergency 
can be overcome only through the same bold ap- 
proach and driving teamwork that produced 100,- 
000 airplanes a year during the war. 

In this spirit we have set for our target the start- 
ing of 2,700,000 new houses and apartments for vet- 
erans in 1946 and 1947. This is far greater than any 
past housing production rate. But even if 2,700,000 
additional houses and apartments are built in two 
years, there will be more overcrowding and more 
doubling up by the end of 1947 than there was last 
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fall at the start of mass demobilization. And we 
shall have only begun the huge job of replacing or 
rehabilitating the more than 10,000,000 dwellings 
which were substandard in 1940. 

We are striving to reach this goal through the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program. We are 
striving to get capacity production from the entire 
building industry, and to develop increased produc- 
tion of building materials, including new mate- 
rials. We are striving to recruit the many additional 
building workers, on and off site, who will be 
needed to produce housing for veterans. 


Our Housing Program 

This is our emergency housing program; First, 
through priorities and allocations, financing aids, 
and other needed assistance we will aim for enor- 
mously increased housing production by existing 
builders and contractors and by new organizations 
entering the on-site building field. 

Second, through guaranteed markets, priorities, 
and financing aids, we will supplement conven- 
tional building by increasing the production of pre- 
fabricated houses, including site assembly of pre- 
fabricated parts, a plan which conforms to the high 
standards of the Federal Housing Administration. 
Through these same aids we shall strive to reach 
an annual building rate of 1,500,000 houses and 
apartments. 

Third, we will fight inflation in housing prices 
and rents. On new houses and apartments for vet- 
erans, we will assure through priorities and regula- 
tions that sales prices and rents are in line with 
actual current costs plus reasonable profits. As a 
supplement to rent control on existing apartments, 
we need measures to stamp out speculative resales 
of houses in the present inflated house-market. A 
recent survey made by the National Housing Agency 
in 84 cities of 100,000 or more population and 250 
smaller cities showed that real estate prices have in- 
creased from 16 to 18 per cent since V-J Day alone, 
and now range from 25 to well over 100 per cent 
above 1940 prices. Continued unrestrained infla- 
tion in sales prices would set back housing progress 
by a generation. We are all familiar with the aban- 
doned weed-covered “developments” surrounding 
most big cities, dating back to the spectacular un- 
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sound building boom of 1922-28 and the collapse 
that followed. A sound building program will pre- 
vent more such “developments” by providing de- 
cent, reasonably priced housing for many years to 
come. 

Fourth, 1,500,000 additional building workers on 
and off the site—triple the number of workers now 
engaged in residential construction—are needed to 
meet our goal for 1947 and to maintain that build- 
ing rate in the years to come. We have already 
launched an intensive drive to recruit and train 
these additional workers. In cooperation with or- 
ganized labor and with other government agencies 
dealing with labor, we are instituting liberalized 
and expanded apprentice training programs, and 
we shall endeavor to attract veterans to the build- 
ing trades. We are proceeding on the premise that 
in postwar America housing will lead in offering 
big job opportunities at good wages. 

Fifth, we must take drastic steps to produce 
building materials, which are now in short supply. 
Incentive price increases, competitive price read- 
justments and priorities assistance in obtaining sup- 
plies will help. But much more than that is needed. 
We need capacity production for building mate- 
rials. This includes the full output of small plants 
as well as large, the use of surplus war plants where 
they are adaptable and necessary to our needs, and 
the development of new facilities. 

The answer to these requirements is our premium 
payments plan for increased production. Through 
this plan we can facilitate the capacity output of in- 
dividual plants without over-all price increases 
which would add greatly to the cost of homes for 
veterans. Through this plan, we can stimulate per- 
manent expansion in the building materials indus- 
try, reach our building goal for 1946 and 1947, and 
provide the necessary base for our long-range build- 
ing program. 

Sixth, vigorous local campaigns are needed to 
modernize building codes, speed up local building 
permit and inspection machinery, and open new 
areas for moderate and low-cost home construction. 
A number of cities have already started to mod- 
ernize their building codes. Several—among them, 
Toledo, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Omaha—have 
revised their building codes to provide for an ad- 
ministrative official or board to determine the ac- 
ceptability of new materials and methods. Chi- 
cago’s new two-year emergency building code ex- 
tends and modernizes defense housing regulations. 
To meet the emergency it relaxes bans on frame 
dwellings and provides for the use of wallboard as 
well as plaster interiors. The code also opens the 
way for the use of prefabricated housing in Chicago. 

Seventh, we have instituted temporary re-use of 
war housing for veterans. State and local govern- 
ments and educational institutions may obtain such 
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housing through our Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority. I am happy to report that the Congres- 
sional appropriation of $191,g00,000 in late 1945 
to pay the costs of converting or moving and re- 
erecting such dwelling units was recently supple- 
mented by an additional appropriation of $253,- 
000,000. These funds will provide the 200,000 tem- 
porary units called for by the program for 1946. 

Eighth, we hope for early adoption of S.1592, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. This bill and the emer- 
gency measures we need during the veterans’ hous- 
ing emergency are integral elements of the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program. The Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill will provide the financing machinery 
needed to develop sound private housing for the 
mass housing market at the lower prices and lower 
rents which that market requires. ‘That machinery 
will not only enable us to build the necessary hous- 
ing in 1946 and 1947, but will also open the way to 
the attainment of long-range housing goals. The 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program will aid in 
the clearance of slums and blighted areas, and make 
those areas available for sound redevelopment at a 
reasonable cost. It will also insure continued and 
sustained production of needed homes at levels to 
be achieved through the emergency measures of the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program. 

Ninth, we have taken steps to prohibit the con- 
struction of less essential and deferrable building 
by requiring specific governmental authorization 
for non-residential projects. Thus we shall conserve 
materials which can be used in moderate and low- 
cost veterans’ housing. 

Finally, we need community participation par- 
alleling federal action through emergency housing 
committees in cities and towns throughout the 
country—committees appointed by mayors and hav- 
ing official status. I firmly believe that the success 
of the entire Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram depends to a large extent upon the work of 
these committees. Our program is primarily a com- 
munity job, and the solution to each community's 
problem is the solution to the total national hous- 
ing shortage. 


Assistance of Community Necessary 


The Housing Expediter’s office can set the na- 
tion’s housing goal, expedite the production of 
building materials and the training and flow of 
manpower, and provide the specialized, technical 
services needed to solve community housing prob- 
lems—but the program itself will be carried out in 
the communities. It is the community which will 
decide how many houses it needs, what types of 
houses will be built, how local problems will be 
overcome. It is the builders in the community 
who will provide the 2,700,000 needed homes for 
veterans. 
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As mayor of Louisville during the war years, I 
was constantly impressed by the willingness and de- 
termination of local communities to meet their civic 
pr oblems. We saw obstacle after obstacle in health, 
sanitation, housing, manpower, and _ production 
swept away by:-community determination to remove 
everything standing in the path of total victory. I 
am confident that community determination will 
remove every obstacle to decent, ample housing for 
our veterans. 

During the past few weeks I have been writing to 
the mayors of the 430 cities, with populations of 
25,000 and over, asking them to establish a Mayor’s 
Emergency Housing Committee. I have been grati- 
fied—although not too surprised—by their speedy, 
enthusiastic response. We are suggesting that the 
committees be compact, workable units, consisting 
of representatives from local government (includ- 
ing local housing authorities), the building industry, 
labor, veterans’ organizations, civic business groups, 
and public interest groups; also that sub-commit- 
tees be organized to determine local emergency 
housing goals, to handle public relations, to super- 
vise the local veterans’ housing referral center, to 
cooperate with the District Construction Review 
Committees of the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, and to assist in the modernization of building 
codes. These Emergency Housing Committees will 
be the focal point of all current community action 
on housing. They are designed to function through- 
out this emergency program, for two years. In short, 
they will be our contact with each community. 


Local Housing Expediter Is Community Guide 


Assisting and guiding these communities is the 
Local Housing Expediter, our representative in the 
community. He helps determine the local emer- 
gency housing goal, helps overcome the obstacles to 
attainment of that goal, obtains technical assistance 
for local governmental agencies, local builders, and 
other local bodies, and generally aids the Mayor's 
Emergency Housing Committee to do its job. When 
the Local Housing Expediter encounters problems 
beyond his scope of authority or requiring technical 
assistance, he refers them to the Regional Expe- 
diter’s Office. For instance, a Mayor's Emergency 
Housing Committee may be in doubt as to the suit- 
ability of a site for a projected development. If the 
problems involved require a high degree of tech- 
nical skill for solution, the Local Expediter calls 
upon the Regional Office for the assistance of a 
technician who specializes in housing site problems. 

The Local Housing Expediter is responsible to 
the Regional Housing Expediter’s Office. These 
nine regional offices direct the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program in their regions, securing the co- 
operation of OPA, CPA, and other agencies closely 
related to the achievement of regional goals, and 


integrating the activities of the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority in carrying out the emergency program. 

This, in general, is our program. 

State officials not only have a vital stake in the 
success of the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram, but also have an important role to play. We 
need your cooperation in assisting the communi- 
ties in your state. This assistance will be given by 
making housing funds available to communities, by 
supervising local housing programs to see that 
health and safety regulations are adhered to, by 
helping to build the state and county highways, by 
withholding public construction which is not urg- 
ently needed, by obtaining temporary housing for 
localities that need it, by making state lands in- 
cluding park lands available for temporary housing, 
by stimulating apprenticeship programs in the 
states, and by amending state building codes which 
might hamper construction using new types of 
materials. 

In regard to the all-important items of amending 
building codes, a number of states have adopted 
new codes which increase the uniformity of build- 
ing regulations in the various municipalities and 
provide code protection for those areas which are 
not covered by existing municipal codes. Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
have state codes, and Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey are considering them. 

States have a further responsibility to cooperate 
with municipal and county governments in plan- 
ning for those areas which are adjacent to, but out- 
side of, municipalities. Such agencies as state plan- 
ning bodies and highway departments can assist 
local governments to develop sound and well- 
planned communities. Communities, in turn, should 
call upon their state governments for assistance in 
planning orderly housing developments. The Vet- 
crans Emergency Housing Program will help stimu- 
late the necessary housing, but promoting a healthy, 
orderly community development is the combined 
responsibility of local governments, state govern- 
ments, and private builders. Such coordinated ac- 
tion will allay the worries of those who fear a helter- 
skelter housing boom, similar to that of the twenties. 

‘That the states are alert to the need for legisla- 
tion which will help and stimulate local programs 
is shown in the introduction of the more than 200 
bills concerned directly or indirectly with housing 
in forty-four legislatures during the 1945 sessions. 
These bills include legislation on housing invest- 
ments by insurance companies and other holders of 
large aggregates of capital, participation by state 
supervised home financing institutions in the home 
loan guaranty program under the G.I. Act, urban 
redevelopment powers for local housing authorities, 
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rural housing, broadened areas of operation, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, and basic enabling laws for 
low-rent housing. I am confident that more legisla- 
tion will be enacted as the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program progresses and new problems and 
needs arise. Further, I hope for a continuance of 
the frequent exchanges of ideas and help between 
state governments and the National Housing 
Agency. During the past few years, this cooperation 
has led to such worthy programs as the emergency 
legislation developed by the agency and the Council 
of State Governments authorizing the use of low-rent 
housing projects for war workers, and the utilization 
of local housing authorities in managing war hous- 
ing projects. The need for such close cooperation 
is perhaps even more necessary now than it was 
during the war. 

Several state officials have asked us for our opin- 
ion on what state legislation would be necessary or 
desirable to cooperate most effectively with the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program. Report 
No. 113 of the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers contains legal and statutory materials for 
use in connection with the housing program. Pages 
14 through 18 include four model acts to authorize 
cities and other local agencies to provide housing 
for veterans and families of servicemen, to cooper- 
ate with the federal government for this purpose; 
and to appropriate funds to the governor for allo- 
cation to housing authorities, cities, educational in- 
stitutions, and non-profit organizations to help pro- 
vide housing for veterans and servicemen and thei 
families. State officials will be interested in reading 
in the same report the Emergency Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Law passed by the California Legislature dur- 
ing this year’s session. 

States may also wish to consider, either as a sep- 
arate law or for inclusion in a law based on one of 
the four model acts, provisions which would au- 
thorize, until December 31, 1947, cities and othe 
public bodies to contribute funds, facilities, o1 
services for the operation of Veterans’ Housing Cen- 
ters; these would help alleviate the pressing current 
shortage of housing for veterans by making use of 
all available local housing. 

It would be very helpful if consideration would 
be given legislation which would help bring land 
suitable for residential construction into the mar- 
ket at reasonable prices. The enactment of state 
urban redevelopment laws, particularly if they are 
reasonably consistent with the formula for federal 
aid embodied in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, 
would help greatly to solve this problem. Making 
state funds available to those municipalities which 
need financial assistance to make new building lots 
available for housing would also aid measurably. 
Such funds could be provided by loan or grant or 
both, through direct appropriations or by authoriz- 


ing the use of state funds accumulated in a postwar 
reserve for such purposes. 

I cannot overemphasize how much the success of 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Program means to 
the prosperity, health, and welfare of every state in 
the Union. Not only will it mean decent, reason- 
ably-priced housing for our veterans, it will also 
mean steady employment for over 2,000,000 work- 
ers a year; operation of building materials plants 
at full blast; better, cleaner, and more livable com- 
munities; increased land values; more prosperous 
business based on full employment in one of our 
basic industries; and an opportunity for states to 
get long-awaited redevelopment plans into action. 

But we need action—action in Washington, action 
in our communities, and action in our states. Every 
working day means the loss of 3,000 homes from our 
goal—3,000 homes for veterans tramping the streets 
of America. 

I am certain that we will get that action. Let- 
ters, wires, and calls we have been receiving in 
Washington from veterans, enlightened business 
and labor leaders, public interest groups, mayors, 
and state governments assure me that the nation is 
uniting behind our program. But we need action 
quickly, for the sooner we get it the sooner we will 
be able to make good our promise to veterans, the 
sooner we will have a happy, livable, prosperous 
America. 


The Veteran and Job Training 


(Continued from Page 138) 


A necessary prerequisite to such an arrangement 
would be a notification from the governor of the 
state that the state itself was unable to perform such 
services, and that cooperation on the part of the Vet- 
crans’ Administration was desired. 

Any such cooperative inspection service by the 
Veterans’ Administration would, of course, be made 
on the basis of the standards prescribed by the state. 

It also could be made, if the state so preferred, on 
the basis of standards prescribed by the Veterans’ 
Administration in connection with vocational re- 
habilitation training under Public Law 16. 

There is certainly no intention on the part of the 
Veterans’ Administration to infringe on the duties 
of the states. Such infringement is, in fact, prohib- 
ited by law. 

There is, nevertheless, ample room—and ample 
need—for helpful cooperation between state govern- 
ments and the Veterans’ Administration to the end 
that training of veterans may fully be carried out 
in accordance with Congressional intent. 

The Veterans’ Administration is ready at all times 
to accord any cooperation and assistance that may 
be desired, and that can be found feasible. 
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Oklahoma ‘Today 


(Continued from Page 134) 


however, manufacturing in the state includes pro- 
duction of aircraft on a large scale, precision tools, 
machinery, chemical and electrical equipment, cast- 
ings and other metal products in great variety. 


Mineral Resources 

Oklahoma’s rolling hills and level plains may 
prove deceptive to the casual observer. Their agri- 
cultural values are apparent but their mineral 
wealth is concealed in one of Nature’s greatest store- 
houses. Aside from petroleum products, minerals 
valued at a quarter of a billion dollars are produced 
annually. Since 1911 the value of mineral produc- 
tion from this vast storehouse has exceeded $9,500,- 
000,000, to place Oklahoma fifth among the states 
as a long-time producer of mineral wealth. In 1942 
the state ranked sixth in production for the year. 
It holds high rank as a producer of zinc, zinc-lead 
and chats; second in native asphalt; third in tripoli; 
fourth in lead. 

A glance at the list of known and estimated re- 
serves of Oklahoma minerals will show that the sur- 
face has scarcely been skimmed. Conservative esti- 
mates give Oklahoma reserves of 55,000,000,000 tons 
of coal, 125,000,000,000 tons of gypsum and other 
minerals exceeding a billion tons each, including 
dolomite, glass sand, high calcium limestone, gran- 
ite, and salt rock. 

Important as are Oklahoma's other mineral re- 
sources and production, the achievements of the 
state in petroleum production are so outstanding as 
to merit distinct and separate attention. Crude oil 
and Oklahoma have become almost synonymous. 

In 1944, the state ranked fourth in petroleum 
production, and output figures, reported on a daily 
basis, indicate that for 1945 it will regain the third- 
place position it held in 1943. From its 52,000 pro- 
ducing wells flowed 123,436,000 barrels of crude last 
year with a value of $157,000,000. To this should 
be added the accrued wealth from natural gas and 
other allied products amounting to many additional 
millions. 

. Petroleum production on an important scale be- 
gan in 1901. By 1904 activity had become intense. 
A small-scale boom was on. Output reached its peak 
in 1927, just before proration became general. 

Although some record-breaking fields have since 
been opened up, total annual output for the state 
has been gradually reduced through application of 
conservation measures including wider spacing of 
wells and limitation of production quotas. Today, 
the oil and gas industry is still one of the most im- 
portant pillars which support Oklahoma’s economy, 
along with agriculture, stock raising, and manufac- 
turing. 
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Until a few years before the late war, principal 
emphasis was placed on production, transportation, 
and marketing of petroleum products as such; but 
the multiple demands of war for new by-products 
of these great natural resources have placed Okla- 
homa definitely in the chemical business. In addi- 
tion to the generally known petroleum products, 
Oklahoma plants are now busy turning out toluene 
for explosives, butadiene for synthetic rubber, avia- 
tion gasoline components, special diesel fuels, naph- 
thas, petroleum coke, and many other chemical 
by-products. 

Natural gas is also contributing generously in the 
production of carbon black, a vital ingredient for 
synthetic rubber, inks, pigments, and other war 
products. Other natural gas derivatives are meth- 
anol, formaldehydes, and acetone. 


Education 


The state constitution and subsequent statutes 
contain generous provisions fer education. That 
these have borne fruit is evident in the state’s edu- 
cational status of today. In 1944 there were en- 
rolled in the public schools, grades 1 to 12, a total 
of 463,892 pupils with an average daily attendance 
of 386,061, in 3,100 grammar and 953 high schools; 
and in institutions of higher learning, both public 
and private, 32,294 students in 33 universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges. There are 32,000 eighth 
grade graduates per year and 17,000 high school 
graduates. The state ranks seventeenth among the 
forty-eight states in the number of people over 25, 
years of age who have completed four years of col- 
lege or more; and it ranks eleventh among all states 
in the number of young people, 18 to 21 years old, 
attending college. 

To insure progressively better educational ad- 
vantages for the youth of the state, the 1945 Legis- 
lature arranged for an annual state aid fund for 
common schools amounting to nearly $16,000,000. 
In addition, the expenditures of local school dis- 
tricts approximate $30,000,000 per year. 

State supported universities and colleges are lo- 
cated strategically throughout the state. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman offers degrees in 
the arts and sciences, commerce, education, medi- 
cine, engineering, home economics, law and phar- 
macy. The university's schools of geology and pe- 
troleum engineering are rated high throughout the 
world. Legislative plans have been laid to expand 
the facilities of the University School of Medicine 
at Oklahoma City to such an extent as to make it 
comparable to the best in the nation. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Stillwater offers degrees in agriculture, arts and 
sciences, commerce, education, engineering, and 
home economics. Other state-supported institutions 
of higher learning, offering the accredited bachelor’s 
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degree are: Oklahoma College for Women at Chick- 
asha; Panhandle A. & M. College at Goodwell; Cen- 
tral State College at Edmond; East Central State 
College at Ada; Northeastern State College at Tah- 
lequah; Northwestern State College at Alva; South- 
eastern State College at Durant; and Southwestern 
Institute of Technology at Weatherford. 

The Oklahoma Military Academy at Claremore, 
the home of Will Rogers, is one of the five state- 
supported military institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, and Langston University at 
Langston is one of the seventeen Negro land grant 
institutions in the nation. 

Among the historical and cultural institutions of 
interest to visitors are the Will Rogers Memorial 
at Claremore; the Geronimo Museum at Lawton; 
the Osage Museum at Pawhuska and the geological 
and archeological exhibits at the state university 
in Norman. 


Recreation 

The recreational advantages of Oklahoma are 
many and varied. For those to whom hunting is the 
favorite sport, wide prairies, woodland, and moun- 
tains provide abundant opportunity. For anglers, 
clear mountain streams, rivers, and lakes, both nat- 
ural and man-made, abound with fish of many 
kinds. From the mountainous timbered region of 
the east, through the central woodlands, to the 


broad prairie grasslands and high mesas in the west, 
a trek through the state encounters an ever-chang- 
ing scene. 

Oklahoma is rich in natural history. Dinosaur 
and petrified wood quarries are found on the high 
plains of Cimarron county. Alabaster Cavern, 160 
feet below the surface and one and a half miles long 
is one of the spectacular natural formations of the 
southwest. There are virgin forests in Southeastern 
Oklahoma—one giant cypress is estimated to be 
2,000,000 years old. 

Lake Murray State Park, just south of Ardmore, 
has been developed around outstanding scenic and 
historic attractions, and with its 8,o00-acre lake 
offers splendid opportunity not only for fishing but 
for recreational pastimes of all natures. Six addi. 
tional state parks and Platte National Park at 
Sulpher include a variety of recreational facilities 
and contrasting scenic beauty. The rugged country 
of the Wichita and Arbuckle Mountains affords ex. 
cellent opportunity for camping, riding, and hiking. 

Not to be omitted from Oklahoma’s attractions 
are Indians from the reservations. Each year the 
various tribes hold dances and fairs, most of which 
are open to the public. 

Oklahoma today is therefore a combination of the 
very old and the very modern. Its resources, human 
and material, assure its continuing leadership in the 
commonwealth of states. 
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Insurance as Interstate Commerce, by Elmer War- 
ren Sawyer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945- 169 pp. $2.50. 

THIS VOLUME IS THE FIFTEENTH in the McGraw-Hill In- 
surance Series, edited by Professor Ralph H. Blanchard 
of Columbia University. It fully measures up to the very 
high standards of the series. It is the first and only book 
on general problems of insurance to appear since the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association decision of 1944 
and Public Law 15 enacted in 1945. It should be care- 
fully perused by those who are planning the necessary 
legislation to keep insurance in the hands of the states. 
It should receive the attention of the insurance compa- 
nies, the State Insurance Commissioners, the legislative in- 
terim committees, and commissions and other groups 
working at the problem. It is written by a well-known 
lawyer of New York city, who has written so clearly and 
interestingly that even the layman may read it with un- 
derstanding and pleasure. 

It is obvious that the author has no axe to grind. He 
is not interested simply in what will be to the selfish ad- 
vantage of the insurance companies, or what will enhance 
the powers of the states or the federal government. He 
repeatedly makes it clear that it is the long run public 
interest which should be served. If any group ignores 
such interest it will ultimately redound to its injury, 
and any seeming advantage gained will turn out to be 
temporary. The federal government now has the consti- 
tutional authority to take over the regulation of insur- 
ance. The burden is therefore on the states and on the 
insurance companies to devise programs which will con- 
vince the public that federal regulation is unnecessary 
or undesirable and that the states are able and willing 
to enact and administer adequate regulatory and tax sys- 
tems. He warns the insurance companies and the states 
that they must commence large scale and integrated plan- 
ning at an early date if they are to meet the January 1, 
1948 deadline. 

The author points out that three alternatives are pos- 
sible: (1) the preservation of state regulation by the 
establishment of state systems consistent with constitu- 
tional limitations upon state authority over commerce; 
(2) a system of federal control comparable to federal reg- 
ulation of railroads; and (3) operation on a freely com- 
petitive basis, without a complete system of regulation, 
subject to existing federal laws. While each of these al- 
ternatives had support in the insurance business, a ma- 
jority favored the first alternative. Public Law 15, indi- 
cates that the first alternative has been adopted. The 
task now is to procure complete agreement upon the 
scope and limitations of state power to legislate validly 
upon matters affecting interstate commerce. This agree- 
ment must include all branches of the insurance busi- 
ness, all state insurance departments, and all state legis- 
latures. If state regulation is to be given a fair trial, all 
states must adopt valid principles of regulation. 


Because of their nature somewhat detailed summaries 
are set forth of the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. There is also’a full analysis of Public Law 15. 
The intent of the act is to cut a pattern for collaboration i 
between the federal and state governments in the build- ee 
ing of a complete system of regulation. The act clearly Bo 
indicates that insurance is to be regulated in the public B27) 
interest. It contemplates collaboration between Congress 
and the states in exercising three types of regulation. One 
type of regulation is national in character, including 
the employer-employee relationship and fair labor stand- 
ards, and the provisions of the Sherman Act proscribing 
agreements to boycott, coerce, or intimidate. As to these 
the states are not to regulate, at least in a manner con- 
trary to the federal laws. The second type of regulation 
is that which has been heretofore created by Congress by 
laws regulating interstate commerce generally. Such legis- 
lation applies only in the absence of state law, and it is 
immaterial how effectively such state law actually regu- 
lates insurance. The third type of regulation is that em- 
braced by the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. After 1947 these acts 
will apply to the extent that insurance is not regulated 
by state law. In Public Law 15 Congress states its belief 
that the public interest can be better served by state regu- 
lation of all other phases of insurance. With respect to 
the field Congress has assigned to the states Congress 
agrees to help the states to enforce their laws. 

The author considers the alternative of federal regu- 
lation which might be adopted if the 1946 and 1947 legis- 
lative sessions are not fruitful. He points out that when 
Congress once assumes regulation of any phase of inter- 
state commerce, it seldom relinquishes but moves on ~ 
to further regulation. He further points out that the 
failure of state regulation would not warrant the con- 
clusion that federal regulation would be more successful. 
From the point of view of power alone the federal gov- 
ernment would be superior since it can ignore state lines. 
On the other hand, the federal government might eventu- 
ally attempt to regulate the investments and assets of in- 
surance companies. There would be a centralization of 
the power to exercise judgment, and increased political 
pressure. There would be a disappearance of concern 
over local public needs. Congress in its eagerness to pro- 
tect small business might lay down standards wholly in- 
adequate for companies writing multiple lines in many 
states. 

The author urges the insurance business to undertake 
self-regulation. This would result in a less degree of gov- 
ernmental regulation. This in turn will benefit the pub- 
lic since governmental regulation while curbing unde- 
sirable practices simultaneously curbs desirable practices. 
Self regulation should involve both actual operation in 
the public interest and conviction in the public mind 
that the business is being operated in the public in- 
terest. 
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In the concluding chapter the author suggests a course 
of action rather than a detailed plan of action. A com- 
mittee called the Council should be created to represent 
and act for the entire insurance business. Each segment 
of the business should have two representatives. It should 
direct all collaboration with state supervising authorities, 
committees revising state statutes, and congressional com- 
mittees. The Council would determine policies for the 
business and the manner in which those policies are to 
be woven into the plan. The primary objective of the 
plan should be the public interest. The Council should 
work closely with committees of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. One part of the plan should 
deal with state regulation and the other with federal reg- 
ulation. 

Lester B. OrFIELD 


Agriculture in an Unstable Economy, by Theodore 
W. Schultz. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1945. 299 pp. $2.75. 

THis voLUME, one of the independent research studies 
made for the Committee for Economic Development, con- 
tains a penetrating analysis of the deep seated and con- 
tinuing problems of American agriculture. The basic 
thesis of the book is that the problems which have 
plagued agriculture for a generation can be understood 
only as they are related to the over-all situation of our 
industrial economy. Developing this argument, the au- 
thor declares that: 

Two primary problems have arisen in modern agriculture, 
namely the overcrowded and under-productive employment 
in agriculture and the instability of farm income. These two 
problems are the focal issues of this study. They are basic to 
understanding of the effects that modern urban-industrial 
society has upon agriculture. The excess labor in agriculture 
appears to be closely associated with long-run industrial de- 
velopment; the instability of farm income appears to have 
its origin primarily in the fluctuations of modern business. 

The author warns that war and immediate postwar 
shortages in agricultural commodities are likely to be 
replaced in two to five years by chronic agricultural sur- 
pluses. Fats and oils, wheat, cotton, rice, coffee, and sugar 
will constitute special problems even though most of 
these commodities, now scarce, will become much scarcer 
before they are available in overwhelming abundance. 
Viewing the postwar prospects for agriculture, Professor 
Schultz is pessimistic. A war and postwar land boom is 
likely to entail the same unhappy consequences that have 
followed every other major war. Current proposals to 
bring more land under cultivation through irrigation and 
drainage are calculated to increase over-employment in 
an agriculture, which is already unable to provide an 
adequate living to the numbers of people who are pres- 
ently engaged in it. 

Barring a run-away postwar inflation, the immediate 
outlook in agriculture is summarized by the author as 
follows: 

Within one or at the most two years after the war, farm 
prices are likely to recede from the price ceilings that have 
held them in check, and many of them are likely to break 
through the price floors set by the government. Although the 
drop will not be so precipitous or so great as that following 
World War I, it is likely to be sufficient to cause a wide- 
spread, serious depression in agriculture. 

The author does not believe that the farm situation 
is hopeless. In Chapters 10 and 11, he outlines policies 


to lessen instability of income and to secure desirable 
adjustments in agricultural production. A painful transi- 
tion in certain areas of agricultural production, particu. 
larly in cotton and wheat, may be the price of long-term 
stability and prosperity. Many problems of agriculture 
cannot be solved until other segments of the economy at- 
tain a more stable equilibrium. Nevertheless knowledge 
of what can be done to strengthen agriculture is well in 
advance of present practice. It will be a task of govern. 
ment in the next decade to close this gap. 

Here is a book that deserves the widest reading, partic. 


- 


ularly by all persons concerned with agricultural policy | 


at all levels of government. 


The Management of Your Government, by Harold 
D. Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1945. 179 pp. $2.50. 

FROM PERSONAL EXPERIENCE as Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Smith develops the central theme of The Manage- 
ment of Your Government that “applied thought and 
systematic procedure in the management of the business 
of government constitute the only alternative to confu- 
sion and chaos.” Developing this theme, the author de. 
clares: 


Government is the only major organization that is represen- 
tative of all groups and in a position to deal with the far- 
reaching adjustments so necessary to survival and progress, 
Security and peace do not just occur. The common man and 
democratic government which is the expression of his will, 
can and must actively plan and strive for these desirable 
goals. Otherwise the forces of violence and disruption will in 
the end triumph. 

In the first section of the book, “Democracy and Pub- 
lic Administration, the author points out the importance 
of competent management to the existence and growth 
of democracy; the role of planning in efficient adminis- 
tration; and the need for a broad perspective to secure 
effective management. Section II, ““The Management of 
Government,” reviews the wartime work of the federal 
government; describes the development of the Bureau of 
the Budget as a management agency for the President; 
and discusses the role of the budget as an instrument of 
legislative control and executive management. Section 
Ill, “Intergovernmental Relationships,” deals with the 
war and local government, and the role of states and 
cities in national fiscal policy. In Section IV, Mr. Smith 
discusses public works and the national welfare; govern- 
ment and business; government planning for postwar 
employment; and the nation and its budget and its fu- 
ture. He concludes with the statement: “The democra- 
cies have proved that they can effectively mobilize all 
their resources for war. They must also prove that they 
can organize to solve the problems of peace. In this 
they will succeed only if individual freedom is blended 
with social responsibility. The management of demo- 
cratic government must be imbued with both individual 
freedom and social responsibility in order to master its 
peacetime job.” 

This volume gives the reader an over-all picture of 
the federal government from the vantage point of the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is a volume which should in- 
terest all persons engaged in agriculture, business, or 
labor as well as public officials and students of public 
administration. 
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Governors’ Conference 
38th Annual Meeting 
Oklahoma City, May 26-29 


Cuer Executives of the forty-eight states will meet in 
Oklahoma City, May 26—29, for the 38th annual meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference as guests of the state of 
Oklahoma and Governor and Mrs. Robert S. Kerr. 

The meeting will consider primarily conservation of 
our natural resources, veterans’ affairs, tax and fiscal 
policy, education, housing, reconversion and expansion 
of industry, state and local relations, and other pressing 
problems of the postwar period. 

Governor Edward Martin of Pennsylvania is chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference, and he will open the 
meeting with a review of the activities of the conference 
during the past year, a year which has seen the states move 
a long ways from a war to a peacetime economy and a 
year in which they have reorganized their activities and 
expanded their facilities to meet the problems ahead. 

Governors will address the conference on subjects of 
current interest, and the meeting this year will feature 
roundtable discussion, among the governors, of the major 
problems confronting the states. Special guests will in- 
clude the Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson; Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; Chief of Naval Operations, Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz; General Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; and Major General 
B. B. Miltonberger, Chief of National Guard Bureau, 
War Department. 


Tennessee Constitution Revision 
Commission 


A CONSTITUTION REVISION Comission, under the chair- 
manship of William L. Frierson of Chattanooga, has been 
studying suggestions for modernizing Tennessee’s un- 
amended 1870 constitution. No decision has been reached 
as to whether a constitutional convention will be held to 
consider specific changes in the constitution. 


States Restoring Advertising 
and Publicity Services 


AT LEAST THIRTY-NINE STATES now authorize expenditure 
of state funds for publicity purposes according to re- 
ports recently received by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

Advertising is financed from the general funds of most 
states, but in Arizona, New Mexico, and South Dakota 
the highway fund is a major source of advertising reve- 
nues. Gasoline or motor vehicle license funds support 
advertising in Oregon, Utah, and Pennsylvania. Special 
excises on agricultural products are used by the states 
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of Idaho, lowa, and Washington for advertising purposes. 

The emphasis of advertising and publicity varies ‘ 
among the states. The attraction of new industry is un- 
dertaken by thirty-two states, twenty-two states endeavor oe 
to expand agricultural markets, twenty states encourage =a fs 
new residents, and thirty-nine promote tourist travel. ae 

Advertising media most commonly used are magazines Bee ee: 
by thirty-eight states, newspapers by thirty-three states 
and direct mail by twenty-seven states. Moving pictures 
are used for publicity or informational purposes by 
nineteen states and twenty-three states undertake or 
sponsor radio broadcasting. Billboard posters are used 
by sixteen states. 


Maine Report Illustrates State Finances 


‘THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED Financial Report for the Period 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945, issued by the Maine De- 
partment of Finance, J. J. Allen, Controller, illustrates 
a growing trend among the states to present statistical 
data in terms readily understandable to citizens gener- 
ally. Pictographs, such as that reproduced here, are in- 
creasingly used to show graphically the major facts about 
the operations of state government. 
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Intercoastal Fisheries Conference 


Tue Councit or STATE GOVERNMENTS and the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission are sponsoring 

conference of representatives from the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf states, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington 
on May 16 and 17. The conference will consider juris- 
dictional problems of the marine fisheries; the amount of 
state participation in international agencies regulating 
fisheries; the steps that can be taken to create a coopera- 
tive pattern of federal-state action and the organization 
of groups of states for more effective cooperation on the 
Pacific and Gulf coasts. Conservation officials, Attorneys 
General, and representatives of Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation will participate in the two-day session. 


Attorneys General at Little Rock 


The March 22-23 meeting of Attorneys General from 
thirteen Southern States was reported in the April issue 
(page 121). Members and guests at the meeting held in 
Little Rock, Arkansas included in the above photograph 
are: 


First Row: Fred S. caciane, p, Rate. Gen., La.; Robt. R. Reid, 2nd Asst., La.; 
n, Sec., Ark.; Mrs. Marion 


L. La.; Mrs. Lexy Sim 
arris, Sec., Ark. Ar Williams, Atty. Gen., Ark.; Cleon E. Foust, Deputy, 
; Elmo Taylor, Former Aast.. Ark. 


Second Row: J En Emmert, Atty. Gen., Ind.; Elmo Walker, Ins. Exec., 
Little Rock; as. v. Allred, former Governor of Texas, Houston, Tex.; H. K. 
Spear, Asst., Ky.; Wm. F. Barry, Asst., Tenn.; T. C. McCarty, Asst., N. Mex. 

Third Row: ‘Tom Watson, Atty. Gen., Fla.; 


no. M. Daniel, Atty. Gen., S. Car.; Walter 

illiamson, Atty. Gen., Okia.; Cleveland dolland, Asst., Ark.; A. B. Beeler, 

Atty. Gen., Tenn.; Earl N Williams, Asst., Ark.; Jas. B Bunn, Asst., Ark. 

ourth Row: Capt. C. C. Elger, Atty. for Veterans Bureau, Ark.; Major Geo. 

E. Grotz, Washington, D. C.; Hubert R. Gallagher, Washington, D. C.; Ike 
Murry, Asst. Ark. 


Midwest States Meet at St. Louis 


COMMISSIONS ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION and _ other 
legislators and public officials of ten midwestern states 
met in St. Louis on April 26 and 27 in the first mid- 
western regional conference since the end of the war. 
The General Chairman of the conference was Senator 
M. C. Matthes, President Pro Tem of the Missouri Sen- 
ate and Chairman of the Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation. 

The conference was welcomed to Missouri 
Louis by Lt. Governor Walter N. Davis. 

Senator H. R. Williams presided over the opening 
session at which there was extensive discussion of legis- 
lative aids and means of implementing them, led by 
Senator D. Hale Brake, State Treasurer and Chairman 


Sumter Leitner, Asst., Fla.; 
ohnson, Atty. Gen., Neb.; Mac. Q. 


and St. 
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of the Michigan Commission of Interstate Cooperation, 

Honorable Bernice T. Van der Vries, Chairman of the 
Illinois Commission of Intergovernmental Cooperation, 
led the discussion concerning present relationships be- 
tween state and municipal governments. All of the states 
represented were especially concerned with the present 
financial difficulties in which larger municipalities find 
themselves. 

Honorable Frank L. Hagaman, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Kansas, described the work of his 
state in aiding returning veterans in their problems of 
readjustment and there was full discussion concerning 
ways and means of integrating state veterans’ programs 
most effectively with action taken by the federal gov. 
ernment. 

In the discussion of the development and operation 
of current public works programs, led by Honorable 
T. G. Driscoll, Commissioner of Administration of Min- 
nesota, all agreed upon the necessity for postponing all 
but the most urgent and critically necessary construction 
at the present time, because of lack of materials and 
mounting construction costs. At present it is impossible 
for states to construct projected public works within 
appropriations which have been allowed for the job. 

Harvey H. Davis, Vice President of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Postwar Job in Education,” at 
the afternoon session on April 26, and described what 
the state of Ohio is attempting to do to relieve the 
critical crowded condition of the State university. Peak 
loads of enrollment are expected in September of this 
year and there seems to be a trend in some states to 
restrict enrollment in state schools to students resident 
within the state. It was pointed out that, although such 
restrictions may be temporarily needed, it was hoped 
that they could be removed at an early date. 

Senator C. Petrus Peterson, Speaker of the Legislature 
of Nebraska, spoke at the Saturday morning session on 
“What is Government Going to Look Like in 1955?” 
While disclaiming the possession of a crystal ball in 
which he could accurately foretell the future of govern- 
ment, he did point out that “In matters of government 
we seem to have overlooked the possibility that new 
tasks may call for new models of new machines. There 
is a limit to improvements which can be successfully 
incorporated into old models.’ 

Led by Honorable Frank T. Millis, State Treasurer 
and Chairman of the Indiana Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation, the sessions were closed with a general dis 
cussion concerning the “Organization and Operation of 
the Commission on Interstate Cooperation.” 

He emphasized the many tasks that confront commis 
sions on interstate cooperation at the present time and 
the opportunity that they have to make a lasting contri 
bution to effective state government and interstate co- 
operation. 

In summing up, the Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments discussed briefly the record of 


the states during the war, the plans and programs that | 


the states had developed for the postwar period and 
which they are now putting into effect. 


He stressed the 


modern conception of state rights which is—state inter: 


est, state competence and state responsibility for govern- 
mental jobs that have to be done and public needs that 
have to be met. 
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Federal Pollution Control 


AN OVER-ALL POLLUTION CONTROL BILL, H.R.6024, has 
been favorably reported by the House Rivers and Har- 
hors Committee. Pollution control legislation, which has 
been before Congress for several years in the form of the 
Barkley-Spence and Mundt proposals, has been revised 
and consolidated in this omnibus committee bill. 
H.R.6024 goes even further than the Mundt Bill in rely- 
ing upon federal police power to bring about pollution 
abatement. State health officials and interstate river 
agencies have protested against the stringent provisions 
of the proposal and are expected to seek amendment 
when the bill reaches the floor of the House. Under the 
terms of the new proposal $100,000,000 would be au 
thorized for grants-in-aid and loans to state, interstate, on 
public agencies for the construction of necessary treat 
ment works to prevent pollution. Projects must be ap 
proved by the state health authority and by the Surgeon 
General and grants-in-aid are limited to 3314 per cent of 
the project's cost. Federal aid in the form of loans to 
imdustries for construction of treatment works is 
authorized. The U. S. Public Health Service would co- 
operate with health authorities interstate 
agencies generally in preparing comprehensive programs 
for eliminating pollution and improving the sanitary 


also 


state and 


condition of surface and underground waters. Provisions 
to which state officials have objected would permit the 
Surgeon General to request an action in equity to pre 
abate such nuisances 


vent or The bill is expected to 


pass the House in the near future. 


Great Lakes Fisheries Treaty Signed 
\rreR TEN YEARS of effort by the Council of State Gov 
crnments, state conservation officials, and many commer 
cial fishermen, the United States and Canada on April 
2, at Washington, signed a treaty to provide for the 
development, protection, and conservation of the Great 
Lakes fisheries. The treaty was signed on behalf of the 
United States by the Acting Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, and on behalf of Canada by Lester B. Pearson, 
Canadian Ambassador at Washington, and by 
Bridges, Minister of Fisheries. An international treaty 
for the solution of the Great Lakes fisheries problem has 
been repeatedly recommended by interstate conferences 


Francis 


called by state cooperation commissions and by the Coun. 
cil of State Governments. In order to further action on 
this subject these conferences of state officials urged the 
establishment of the International Board of Inquiry for 
the Great Lakes fisheries to study the taking of fish in 
the Great Lakes and to make 


methods for preserving and developing these fisheries. In 


recommendations as to 


1940 such a Board of Inquiry was appointed. It made 
extensive investigations, held twenty-nine public hearings. 
and in August, 1942, submitted its report and recom- 
mendations to the governments of the United States and 


Canada. It was apparent from the Board's report and 
from discussions and continuing study of the matter on 
the part of federal, state, and provincial officials that 
measures with respect to the fisheries of the Great Lakes 
could be made effective only through coordinated action 
of the governments concerned. Therefore, it was recom- 
mended that the United States and Canada enter into a 
treaty to provide for cooperation and joint action in con- 
serving and developing the Great Lakes fisheries. In view 
of the successful conservation of fishery resources which 
has been achieved under other treaties between the 
United States and Canada, it is believed that coopera- 
tion of the two countries with respect to the Great Lakes 
fisheries should have similarly successful results. In carry 
ing on its work the Board consulted frequently with state 
officials and with representatives of the commercial fish 
ing industry. The Chairman of the Board, Hubert R. 
Gallagher Associate Director of the Council of State Gov 
ernments, represented state governments. Since the filing 
of the report state officials and governors’ representatives 
from the Great Lakes states have been consulted at fre- 
quent intervals and have worked on the draft of the 
treaty with State Department officials. Objections have 
been raised by representatives of but one of the eight 
states concerned. With an overwhelming majority of the 
United States Senators from the Great Lakes states in 
favor of the treaty, early ratification by the Senate is 
expected. 


Highway Safety Conference 


STATE OFFICIALS will play a leading part in the Presi 
dent's Highway Safety Conference which meets in the 
Department of Commerce Auditorium, May 8-10. Gov- 
ernor Edward Martin, Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference and President of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, will head the states’ delegation. Members of the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, as well as Chairmen of the Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation, have been named to 
important committees of the Conference. The purpose of 
the Conference is to develop a comprehensive and con 
tinuing program for the prevention of the loss of life 
and property caused by motor vehicle accidents. At the 
present rate of increase it is predicted that there will be 
11,000 trafic fatalities in 1946. 


Airport Act Passes Senate 
On Aprit go the Senate approved the Conference report 
on the National Airport Bill. It now goes to the White 
House. 

\s passed by the Congress the bill permits the CAA to 
deal directly with political subdivisions of the states and 
departs from the time honored and successfully operated 
plan of Federal-State cooperation that has been used in 
the Agricultural, Highway, Public Health, Veterans’ Em- 
ployment, and Social Security programs. 
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YOU 
WAR 
SAVE FOOD 


Here is what you can do to save vitally needed food:* 


@ Never waste bread. Make three loaves do @ Use less wheat cereals and other wheat 
the work of five. products. 
®@ Serve potatoes more often. Try potato pan- @ Save and re-use fats and oils. 


cakes, potato soup and potato salad. ; 
® Substitute fruits and other desserts for cakes @ Serve fewer fried foods. 

and pastry. @ Salvage all fats that can’t be re-used and 
turn them in to your butcher or grocer. 


® Serve oatmeal often. One serving equals two 
slices of bread in food value. @ Use fewer oil dressings—more boiled dress- 


®@ Serve open-face sandwiches and pies. ings for salads. 


BUY—COOK—SERVE SPARINGLY! 


*AS RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDENT’S FAMINE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE. 
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500,000,000 PEOPLE ARE HUNGRY— DON’T WASTE FOOD 


